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Two  American  Novels 


Andrea  Richter  '68 


Ernest  HEMINGWAY  once  said,  “All  modern 
American  literature  comes  from  one  book  by  Mark 
Twain  called  Huckleberry  Finn."  While  this  is  perhaps 
too  large  a generalization  to  make,  one  modern  novel, 
The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  certainly  strongly  resembles 
Mr.  Twain’s  novel.  This  is,  I think,  not  so  much  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  one  writer  directly  on 
another,  as  it  is  a bond  with  a tradition  in  Western 
literature  which  both  Mark  Twain  and  J.  D.  Salinger 
followed,  and  more  subtly,  with  the  fact  that  each 
has  written  about  man’s  inevitable  search  for  a truth. 

The  epic  tradition  goes  back  to  our  earliest 
literature,  Homer’s  Odyssey,  and  has  appeared  since 
then  in  widely  varied  literary  forms.  Bound  up  with 
this  tradition  is  a quest  for  the  ultimate  truth  and  a 
search  for  the  true  self  of  the  epic  hero.  Both  Huck 
Finn  and  Holden  Caulfield  are  involved  in  this  search, 
and  it  is  this  theme  which  most  noticeably  connects 
the  two  novels,  although  the  final  results  of  this 
search  in  the  two  books  differ.  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  are 
also  very  close  in  characterization,  plot,  structure, 
and  basic  elements  of  style. 

Both  novels  are  written  in  a familiar  first  person 
narrative,  which  allows  the  characters,  rather  than  an 
objective  observer,  to  reveal  themselves.  The  most 
significant  feature  of  style  in  each  book  is  the 
language  in  which  the  narrative  is  presented.  Huck 
ana  Holden  speak  what  is  seemingly  the  language  of 
their  times.  Yet,  this  language  is  no  accident,  no  mere 
recording  of  actual  speech.  It  is  a carefully 
constructed  literary  device  which  gives  the  reader  the 
impression  of  actual  speech  reflecting  the  time  of  the 
novel.  As  one  critic  has  said,  “ . . . 1884  and  1951 
speak  to  us  in  the  idiom  and  accent  of  two  youthful 
travelers  who  have  earned  their  passports  to  literary 
immortality.”1 


The  language  of  both  novels  is  sufficiently 
important  to  merit  not  only  literary,  but  also 
linguistic  study. 

Today  we  study  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn 
(with  which  many  critics  have  compared  The  Catcher  in 
the  Rye)...  as  a valuable  study  in  1884  dialect.  In 
coming  decades,  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  will  be 
studied  ...  as  an  example  of  teenage  vernacular  in  the 
1950’s.2 

Such  realistic  language  greatly  increases  the 
credibility  of  the  work  and  strengthens 
characterization. 

The  narratives  are  structurally  similar  in  that  each 
is  basically  episodic.  Huck  and  Holden  escape  for  a 
time  from  societies  in  which  neither  of  them  can  live. 
Huck’s  escape  takes  him  to  the  great  river  where  he  is 
free,  for  a time,  from  the  civilization  which  he  is 
fleeing,  while  a “lost  weekend”  in  New  York 
constitutes  Holden’s  escape. 

Holden’s  society  differs  as  dramatically  from  Huck’s  as 
does  a Broadway  traffic  jam  from  a raft  drifting  down 
the  Mississippi  a long  century  ago.  Yet  a flight  down  the 
river  and  a flight  through  New  York  streets  turn  out  to 
be  not  so  different  after  all.  The  pattern  of  Holden’s 
experience  is  essentially  Huck’s.  Salinger’s  writing 
carries  familiar  rhythms  and  attitudes.  The  creative 
imaginations  of  these  two  authors  who  fuse  given  fact 
and  boyish  consciousness  into  expressive,  dramatized 
narrative  are  strikingly  similar.  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye, 
in  fact,  is  a kind  of  Huckleberry  Finn  in  modem  dress.  3 

We  find  both  boys  in  the  midst  of  the  society 
against  which  they  later  revolt,  follow  them  through  a 
series  of  “adventures”  and  find  them,  at  the  end  of 
the  story,  once  again  in  society. 

In  character  the  two  boys  are  very  much  alike. 
Their  backgrounds,  although  superficially  very 
different,  have  produced  closely  related  problems. 
Huck’s  father,  a drunkard  and  a social  outcast,  has 
been,  as  a father,  practically  non-existent.  He  has 
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been  no  help  in  providing  the  proper  instruction  and 
security  for  the  development  of  a young  boy.  Huck 
has  been  left  to  care  for  himself.  “Huck  Finn  is  alone: 
There  is  no  more  solitary  character  in  fiction.  The 
fact  that  he  has  a father  only  emphasizes  his 
loneliness;  and  he  views  his  father  with  a terrifying 
detachment.”4  In  an  opposite  manner,  by  trying  too 
hard  to  provide  the  material  aspects  of  security, 
Holden’s  parents  have  misunderstood  him  and  in  the 
end,  Holden  is  every  bit  as  lonely  as  Huck. 

In  each  boy,  somewhat  ironically  blended,  there 
is  both  innocence  and  insight.  In  their  innocence, 
neither  has  yet  learned  that  the  world  cannot  be 
perfect.  Each  goes  in  search  of  something  better  than 
society  with  all  its  faults;  and  yet,  in  this  naivete', 
each  boy  has  a high  degree  of  understanding  of  these 
faults  at  times,  and  feels  both  a rebellion  against,  and 
a forgiveness  for  them.  Neither  Holden  nor  Huck  can 
accept  cruelty  and  phoniness,  and  yet  each  has  far 
more  acceptance  than  he  realizes. 

In  the  search  for  “something  better,”  each  is 
basically  searching  for  himself.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  Huckleberry  Finn  and  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  epic  tradition.  Huck  and 
Holden  are  both  on  a quest;  yet  there  is  an  important 
difference  in  the  object  of  their  searches.  This 
difference  results  from  Salinger’s  combination  of  two 
concepts  of  the  hero. 

All  the  virtues  of  American  heroes  are  personal  ones: 
They  most  often  . . . are  in  conflict  with  home,  family, 
church.  The  typical  American  hero  must  flee  these 
institutions,  become  a tramp  in  the  earth,  cut  himself 
off . . . For  only  in  flight  can  he  find  knowledge  of  what 
is  real.  And  if  he  does  not  flee,  he  at  least  defies. 

The  protaganist  of  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  Holden 
Caulfield,  is  one  of  these  American  heroes,  but  with  a 
significant  difference.  He  seems  to  be  engaged  in  both 
sorts  of  quests  at  once:  he  needs  to  go  home  and  he 
needs  to  leave  it. 5 

Holden’s  quest  is  in  two  different  traditions,  the 
American  and  the  classic  epic  tradition  in  which  the 
hero  wants  most  to  go  home,  as  does  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey.  Huck  Finn  is  in  quest  only  in  the  American 
tradition:  he  wants  to  escape.  Holden’s  quest  takes 
the  form  of  a search  for  love  and  belonging,  while 
Huck  is  looking  primarily  for  virtue  and  escape. 

Although  the  objects  of  their  search  differ,  these 
two  boys  often  exhibit  strikingly  similar  traits  of 
character.  Huck  . . . “travels  incognito,  never  telling 
the  truth  about  himself  and  never  twice  telling  the 
same  lie,  for  he  trusts  no  one  and  the  lie  comforts 
him  even  when  it  is  not  necessary.”6 

Holden,  in  much  the  same  manner,  tells  lies,  but 
for  different  reasons.  After  leaving  Pency,  while  on 
the  train,  he  tells  a classmate’s  mother  that  he  is 
Rudolph  Schmidt  and  lies  to  her  about  her  son. 
Later,  he  tells  the  prostitute,  Sunny,  that  his  name  is 


Jim  Steele.  Huck  tells  lies  because  he  is  afraid;  and,  in 
his  fear,  he  attempts  to  protect  himself.  Holden, 
however,  lies  just  for  fun  without  doing  any  harm,  as 
in  the  instance  with  Sunny,  or,  more  often,  to  protect 
others. 

In  their  sympathy  for  others,  there  is  again,  an 
important  difference  between  Huck  and  Holden; 
Huck  has  a great  deal  of  sympathy  for  others;  yet  it 
usually  stems  from  a selfish  motive. 

When  he  imprisons  the  intending  murderers  on  the 
wrecked  steamboat,  his  first  thought  is  of  how  to  get 
someone  to  rescue  them,  for  he  considers  how  dreadful 
it  was,  even  for  murderers,  to  be  in  such  a fix.  ‘I  says  to 
myself,  there  ain’t  no  telling  but  I might  come  to  be  a 
murderer  myself  yet,  and  then  how  would  I like  it?’7 

There,  Huck  is  concerned  not  only  for  others,  but 
also  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  Holden  is  often 
sympathetic,  with  no  thought  of  himself.  His 
sympathy  includes  feeling  sorry  for  everyone  from 
persons  with  cheap  suitcases,  to  the  ducks  in  Central 
Park. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  is 
theme.  Although  the  novels  are  somewhat  similar  in 
theme,  the  basic  message  of  each  is  different. 

Of  Huckleberry  Finn,  one  critic  has  stated:  “The 
conflict  between  what  people  think  they  stand  for 
and  what  social  pressure  forces  them  to  do  is  central 
to  the  novel.”8  Through  his  conflict  with  society 
Huck  reaches  a type  of  moral  maturity.  His  growth  in 
maturity  can  be  shown  to  be  strengthened  by  three 
decisions,  all  relating  to  Jim’s  escape. 

“Huck’s  first  decision  to  help  Jim  escape  is  made 
casually  enough  in  the  process  of  his  own  flight  from 
civilization  and  from  the  domination  of  his  father.”9 
This  decision  is  made  with  little  thought  on  Huck’s 
part.  The  second  decision  is  more  difficult  for  him.  It 
stems  from  Huck’s  inability  to  do  what  is  either 
“right”  or  “wrong”  with  a clear  conscience.  He 
cannot  help  Jim  escape  and  feel  right  about  it;  and 
yet,  he  feels  it  is  also  wrong  for  him  to  turn  Jim  in  as 
they  approach  Cairo.  In  this  instance, 

...  his  human  feelings  are  stronger  than  the  commercial 
morality  with  which  they  are  in  conflict  — as  of  course 
they  should  be.  Unable  to  do  entirely  right,  he  chooses 
the  lesser  evil  and  goes  on  helping  Jim. 

When  he  repudiates  his  own  conscience  in  this  way, 
Huck  takes  a long  step  farther  in  his  repudiation  of 
Southern  society,  which  has  formed  his  conscience.10 

The  final,  and  most  difficult  decision  which  Huck 
makes  comes  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  river  section. 
Huck  writes  a letter  to  Miss  Watson,  but  he  cannot  go 
through  with  sending  Jim  back  to  slavery.  Here,  Huck 
finally  decides  that  u this  kind  of  “wrong”  means  his 
damnation  then  it  will  just  have  to  be  that  way.  He 
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expresses  this  thought  emphatically:  “All  right  then, 
I’ll go  to  hell.” 

Another  part  of  society  against  which  Huck 
rebels  is 

. . . man’s  obsession  with  the  symbols  of  material 
wealth.  The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the  six 
thousand  dollars  Huck  got  from  the  robbers’  hoard  and 
ends  on  the  same  note.  Throughout  the  intervening 
pages  gold  is  shown  to  be  not  only  the  mainspring  of 
most  human  action,  but  usually  the  only  remedy 
mankind  can  offer  to  atone  for  the  many  hurts  they  are 
forever  inflicting  on  one  another.1 1 

Huck’s  escape  from  these  faults  in  society  follow 
a pattern  of  symbolic  death  and  rebirth.  The  action 
of  the  story  really  begins  with  his  false  “death”  when 
he  makes  it  appear  that  he  has  been  murdered  in  his 
father’s  cabin.  From  this  point  on,  while  on  the  river, 
Huck  “dies”  and  when  he  goes  ashore,  he  is  “reborn” 
in  society. 

Some  critics  suggest  that  the  end  of  the  novel  is 
Huck’s  final  rebirth  into  society,  where  Huck  emerges 
with  a new  attitude  toward  the  world.  This  opinion  is 
however,  seemingly  without  sufficient  foundation. 

At  the  end  of  the  novel,  when  Huck  learns  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  “one  threat  to  Huck’s  freedom  is 
gone  but  another  remains,  for  good  people  again  pity 
the  brave  pariah  boy  and  offer  to  adopt  him.”1 2 
Huck’s  reaction  to  this  is  in  keeping  with  his  original 
reaction  to  society,  and,  therefore,  Huck’s  seeming 
maturity  is  denied,  and  we  find  that  he  has  not  really 
changed  too  much. 

Huck’s  primary  desire  is  escape.  This  theme  of 
escape  is  carried  through  the  entire  novel,  and,  for  all 
he  has  learned,  Huck  is  more  determined  at  the  end 
to  escape  than  ever  before.  Huck  has  not  learned  to 
accept  the  world  as  is  evident  in  his  final  statement: 
“But  I reckon  I got  to  light  out  for  the  territory 
ahead  of  the  rest,  because  Aunt  Sally  she’s  going  to 
adopt  me  and  civilize  me,  and  I can’t  stand  it.  I been 
there  before.” 

Holden  also  is  attempting  escape,  for  he  is 

. . . sickened  by  the  material  values  and  the  inhumanity 
of  the  world  around  him  . . . The  things  that  Holden 
finds  so  deeply  repulsive  are  things  he  calls  ‘phony’  — 
and  the  ‘phoniness’  in  every  instance  is  the  absence  of 
love,  and,  often,  the  substitution  of  pretense  for  love. 
Holden’s  revulsion  is  a meaningful  one,  for  he  does  not, 
like  the  ‘Beat’  thinkers,  simply  equate  material  values 
with  some  abstract  social  evil  embodied  by  ‘Madison 
Avenue.’  Holden  is  repulsed  because  material  values 
draw  on  what  little  store  of  love  there  is  in  the  world 
and  expend  it  on  ‘things’  instead  of  people.^ 

It  is  from  this  realization  that  Holden  is  at  first 
attempting  to  escape,  and  from  which  he  later  wants 
to  save  all  innocent  children.  Throughout  the  novel, 
Holden  becomes  more  and  more  sensitive  to 


“phonies,”  and  even  entertains  thoughts  of  running 
away.  However,  unlike  Huck,  Holden  does  not 
escape,  nor  does  he  really  want  to.  He  learns  to 
accept  the  world  with  all  of  its  faults;  and  he  realizes 
that  he  cannot  save  anyone  from  the  disillusionment 
of  growing  up.  Holden  expresses  this  realization  with 
his  concern  for  Phoebe  while  she  is  riding  the 
carousel: 

All  the  kids  kept  trying  to  grab  for  the  gold  ring,  and  so 
was  old  Phoebe,  and  I was  sort  of  afraid  she’d  fall  off 
the  goddam  horse,  but  I didn’t  say  anything  or  do 
anything.  The  thing  with  kids  is,  if  they  want  to  grab  for 
the  gold  ring,  you  have  to  let  them  do  it,  and  not  say 
anything.  If  they  fall  off,  they  fall  off,  but  it’s  bad  if 
you  say  anything  to  them. 

Holden  finally  knows  that  he  cannot  be  the  “catcher 
in  the  rye.”  All  children  must  eventually  fall  “over 
the  cliff.” 

Holden  then,  does  not  escape,  but  more 
importantly,  he  finds  the  object  of  his  quest:  he 
loves.  He  loves  the  world  with  all  its  faults,  even 
though  he  cannot  accept  the  faults  themselves,  he  can 
love  people.  Holden’s  concluding  statement  sums  up 
the  vast  difference  between  Huck’s  “I  been  there 
before”  and  Holden’s  love:  “Don’t  ever  tell  anybody 
anything.  If  you  do,  you  start  missing  everybody.” 
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Round  and  Round 


Round  and  round  . . . kaleidoscope  glory 
of  it  all, 


Periphery  . . . You. 


Motion,  music,  marmalade  moments 


Caught  in  frenzied  whirlwinds,  my 

heart  touched  yours 


And  my  million  daydreams  collided 
with  your  eyes. 


Constant,  wonderful,  splendid  beauty 
that  this  is, 


Worlds  of  wonder  claimed  my  life 
for  you, 


Emperor  of  loveliness. 
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The  Trip 


No  grandmother  knows 
The  red  warmth 
Of  this  country. 

Candles  on  the  old  folks’  porch 
Writhe  with  light, 

Shadowing  strange  ground. 

The  road  echoes  unfamiliar  sounds 
While  grandfather’s  horses 
Move  nervously 
At  the  scent  of  apples. 

Trees  arch  the  edge  of  the  path, 
Blinding  the  end  to  ancient  eyes. 
Time  is  the  rut  in  the  road. 
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It  is  there 

over  the  edge  of  my  breakfast  newspaper, 
the  sea  stretching  out 


flattened 


to  horizon 


the  white  sky  hangs 

today  the  water  is  green  and  moves  heavily  over  the  sand 


a few  gulls 

their  cries  swing  close  to  the  sea 
sounds  drown  in  the  water 


the  house  smells  of  seaweed 
the  planks  swell  with  salt-water, 
tides  reach  my  door 


today  the  sea  is  green  and  moves  heavily 
through  my  body, 
so  much 
that  I sweat 


Diane  Pinkley  '69 


mimeograph 

Elizabeth  Komaromi  '71 

isolated  silence 
with  the  roar 
of  an  air-conditioner 
the  sibilant  flick 
of  a typewriter 


in  a rhythmic,  clicking  stream 


words 

pouring  out  onto  expectant  paper 

Childhood  in  Autumn 

in 

neat 

Today  — when  time  was  standing  still  — 

black 

the  sunshine  played  at  hide-and-seek 

rows 

and  the  wind  was  warm;  the  brown  leaves  stilled. 

a polished  world  with 

The  soft,  dry  scent  of  smoldering  wood 

rows  of  desks  — 

drifted  faintly  down  the  tree-lined  street. 

identical,  sturdy,  efficient 

A little  girl  began  to  run; 

she  waked  the  sleeping,  soundless  leaves 

so  much  sameness  — 

and  thrashed  through  swirling  russet  stacks 

an  office 

and  heaps  of  dry  and  brittle  brown. 

with  a thousand  carbon  copies 

Then,  shouting  a call  to  the  trees  as  she  passed 

a sterile  world 

she  faded  into  nothing  at  all 

devoid  of  all  originality 

and  all  that  remained  was  the  deepening  gray 
the  odor  of  smoke 

so  much  sameness 

and  the  rustle  of  leaves. 

stereotyped  stenographers 
and  typists 

the  epitome  of  briskness 

and  efficiency  in  a slick, 

well-coifed  world  from  eight  to  five 

nameless,  faceless 

with  a thousand  carbon  copies 

I laughed,  I did. 

pouring  out  a stream  of  work 

I laughed 

that  will  be  copied 

and  shut  my  eyes 

filed 

and  said 

and  forgotten 
so  much  sameness  — 

“Let’s  think  it  out,” 
but  really 
I was  wrong, 

a black-and-white  world 

for  it  was  late, 

without  make-believe 

too  late;  in  fact . . . 

a passionless  world 

a piece  of  darkness 

where  nothing 
is  left 

Despair  swallowed  me. 

to  imagination 


a mimeographed  world 
with  copies  from  copies 
in  triplicate 

and  a forgotten  original . . . 
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Diane  Pinkley  '69 


Silvered  by  dust, 

the  careful  arrangement  of  green  apples 
withers 

for  lack  of  an  uncompromising  lemon; 
the  greying  bowl  would  do  better 
to  contain  oranges. 

Brushes  are  stilled  and  dried, 
paint  staled 
the  light  is  gone 

dark  shadows  blend 

the  artist’s  arm  bends  to  forms  no  longer. 


Line  Apples 

There  are  certain  hours  at  night  when 
the  sea  arches  through  all  these  mountains 
and  only  drunks  and  lovers 

know  what  the  strange  dampness  is. 

Poppies  grow  on  Venus,  while 
Uranus  is  given  to  hybrid  com. 

In  Nebraska  and  West  Virginia 

blackbirds  secretly  turn  blue  and  gold  when  no  one  is  watching. 


You  ask: 

are  these  things  true,  like  apples? 

Well,  the  road  moves  as  solidly  up  the  mountain  as  ever; 
the  stars  remain  at  a suitable  distance. 

It  is  night 

with  only  a few  birds 

but  now 

the  smell  of  the  sea  in  these  mountains  is  so  sharp 
with  you  beside  me. 


The  weight  of  birth  finds  no  release 
in  the  shape 
of  green  apples. 


My  Friend 

As  I said 

to  Mary,  my  friend 
the  religious  fanatic, 

Mary,  I said: 
the  wages  of  sin  are  high 
unless  you  know  someone 
who  ’ll  do  it  for 

nothing. 
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Linda  Fulmer  '68 

I’VE  ALWAYS  said  that  most  of  the  world’s 
wonderful  things  happen  in  the  park  and  it’s  just  like 
Popodropoules  says,  “It’s  a free  country,  but  it’s  freer 
in  the  park  than  anywhere  else.” 

On  most  afternoons  there  are  four  of  us  on  the 
white  stone  benches.  On  rainy  afternoons  Mrs. 
Fregovich  never  comes  because  of  her  arthritis.  It 
flares  up  when  the  weather’s  damp.  There  is  Alexei 
Popodropoules  who  always  carries  an  Austrian  walking 
stick  and  has  a theory  about  everything  that  moves, 
makes  noises,  or  flies.  It  has  never  been  hard  to 
prompt  a theory  from  Popodropoules.  A certain 
number  of  cars  all  the  same  color  passing  the  park  is 


enough  to  bring  us  to  Popodropoules’  theory  Number 
nine  hundred  and  something.  Still,  a very  acceptable 
companion  in  spite  of  this  theory  thing  is 
Popodropoules.  Jesse  Golden  comes  to  the  park  all 
the  time  too.  He  never  says  much,  still  I’ve  always 
said  that  Mr.  Golden  had  a nice  little  something 
tucked  away.  You’d  never  know  it  to  look  at  him 
though.  I’m  sure  the  suit  he  wears,  once  belonged  to 
Calvin  Coolidge. 

There  is  generally  present  a certain  Mrs. 
Fregovich  too.  She  knits  all  the  time  and  sings 
Croatian  love  songs  as  she  goes  along.  Myself  — I like 
to  keep  a little  class  — always  a bow  tie  and  a side 
part.  Just  because  we  spend  a lot  of  time  in  the  park, 
there’s  no  reason  for  people  to  think  we’re  vagrants 
or  bums  with  no  place  to  go. 

I have  a nice  home  with  my  sister’s  daughter  and 
her  husband.  They  have  a free  guest  room  and  can  use 
the  extra  money.  They  are  very  nice  people  but,  like 
a lot  of  young  couples,  are  set  in  their  ways.  I can 
show  them  the  right  way  to  do  something  and  they 
say  “Yes”  and  “Fine”  and  smile  at  me.  Then,  the 
next  thing  you  know  they  are  doing  it  the  same  old 
way.  So  sometimes,  I just  have  to  get  out  of  the 
house.  That’s  why  I go  to  the  park. 

Next  to  the  white  stone  benches  are  some  tables 
with  checker  boards  painted  on  the  tops.  We  always 
play  a couple  of  games,  Popodropoules  and  me.  Mr. 
Golden  is  strictly  a cribbage  man.  So  sometimes  I 
play  both  games  at  once  to  keep  peace.  That’s  when 
people  stop  to  watch. 

Anyway,  one  day  there  was  this  young  man  who 
passed  our  particular  table  top  and  then  came  back 
for  a second  look.  I’d  say  this  was  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  Popodropoules  had  brought  chess  pieces 
instead  of  checkers  by  mistake.  But  we  played 
checkers  anyway  because  Popodropoules  has  this 
theory,  “There  isn’t  any  rule  that  says  checkers 
HAVE  to  be  round  and  identically  shaped  and 
colored.”  But  there  is  a rule  that  says  Popodropoules 
can’t  jump  my  kings  cross-wise  — as  he’s  always 
trying  to  do.  I can’t  take  my  eyes  off  him. 

Anyway,  this  young  man  came  over  to  the  table 
top  and  murmured,  “Incredible.” 

Right  then  Popodropoules  jumped  my  lighthouse 
and  I jumped  his  horse’s  head.  This  young  man,  being 
bright,  though,  figured  out  what  was  going  on.  He 
stayed  on  a bit  and  right  after  he  said  “Incredible,” 
he  said,  “This  is  very  interesting.” 

And  Popodropoules  says,  “For  my  side  of  the 
board,  there  is  this  simple  scientific  theory.  Horses 
have  never  been  lucky  for  me.  So  I get  rid  of  them  at 
the  first  of  the  game.  No  risk  of  chance  that  way,  you 
know.” 

The  young  professor  nodded  and  was  very 
serious,  as  if  the  Popodropoules  theory  were  really 
worth  listening  to.  He  stroked  his  chin  and  said, 
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“Chance  and  luck  have  always  figured  rather 
prominently  in  the  progress  of  our  civilization.” 

“Exactly  my  thoughts”  muttered  Popodropoules. 

“You  take  cribbage,”  Mr.  Golden  said,  looking 
up  from  his  Atlantic  Monthly.  “It’s  part  luck  and  part 
skill,  you  know.  One  plays  cribbage  the  best  he  can, 
just  as  one  lives  his  life.”  (Personally,  I think  that’s 
pretty  fancy  carrying-on  from  someone  who  spends 
nis  life  tuning  pianos.) 

Anyway,  the  young  man  stayed  to  talk  a bit  and 
we  found  that  his  name  was  David  Anderson  and  that 
he  was  a professor  of  psychology  at  the  university  on 
the  other  side  of  the  park.  Too  bad  he  couldn’t  stay 
longer,  but  he  had  gone  only  a way  up  the  path  when 
Mrs.  Fregovich  appeared  with  her  knitting  in  a straw 
basket. 

“Who  was  that  important  person  who  just  left?  I 
saw  that  you  shook  hands  all  around,”  she  said. 

“Just  a friend,”  Popodropoules  said  pompously, 
“a  college  professor  who  paused  here  with  us,  for  a 
little  conversation.”  He  affected  this  weak,  tired  voice 
as  if  he  couldn’t  be  bothered  with  such  a tiny  event. 

“Really?  And  before  he  dropped  by,  there  was  a 
bishop,  I’ll  bet.  And  a councilman  and  an 
ambassador,”  she  snapped  sarcastically. 

“And  now,  you,”  Popodropoules  snapped  back, 
“the  end  of  the  line.” 

I should  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  a little 
more  about  Mrs.  Fregovich.  She’s  a widow  twice  and 
runs  a boarding  house  with  two  boarders.  Any  more 
than  two  boarders  would  definitely  disrupt  Mrs. 
Fregovich’s  sole  purpose  in  life  — looking  after  other 
people’s  business.  She’s  one  of  those  who  always  says 
she  only  wants  to  help  people  with  their  problem. 
But,  like  a lot  of  things,  the  people  don’t  know  they 
have  any  problems  until  she  shows  up. 

“Is  he  married,  your  professor?”  she  asked 
Popodropoules. 

“Don’t  know.  That  never  came  up,” 
Popodropoules  said,  shrugging. 

“Some  friend.  You  don’t  even  know  if  he’s 
married,”  Mrs.  Fregovich  said. 

“Forgive  my  inability  to  pry,”  Popodropoules 
chuckled,  “but  not  everyone  has  your  inquiring  eye 
toward  what  I should  call  the  conjugal  affairs  of 
others.” 

I had  to  glance  at  Mr.  Golden  just  then. 
Popodropoules  was  referring  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
oung  professor.  For  Mrs.  Fregovich  has  always  had 
er  eye  on  Jesse  as  the  next  Mr.  Fregovich,  if  you 
know  what  I mean.  But  the  young  professor  had 
passed  out  of  sight  now  and  Mrs.  Fregovich  ignored 
Popodropoules  and  began  her  knitting  and  singing. 

“Looked  a little  peaked  to  me,  your  professor,” 
she  said.  “He  probably  needs  a well-planned  meal.” 

“You  can  tell  that  by  seeing  the  back  of  his 
head?”  Popodropoules  asked.  “You  could  maybe  be 
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an  astronomer.  With  eyes  like  yours,  a telescope 
you’d  never  need.” 

“Don’t  let  me  interrupt  the  game,  sir,”  she  said. 
“What  is  it  today  — mumbletypeg?”  She  popped  a 
stick  of  gum  into  her  mouth  and  began  knitting  again. 
“Needs  a haircut,  too,”  she  muttered. 

It  turned  out  that  Professor  Anderson  was 
married.  Lucky  for  him  that  he  was  or  Mrs.  Fregovich 
would  have  had  it  in  for  him.  The  next  Sunday 
afternoon  he  was  in  the  park  with  his  wife,  Beth.  She 
was  thin  and  she  wore  glasses,  but  was  nice-looking. 
Anyway,  it  was  right  away  that  Mrs.  Fregovich  says, 
“Walk  in  the  park  never  hurt  anybody.  You  come 
here  often?” 

“Only  on  Sundays,”  Beth  said,  “I  work  in  an 
office  but  David  walks  this  way  to  the  college.” 

Mrs.  Fregovich  went  on  knitting  — and  talking. 
“Good  exercise  is  walking  in  the  park.  Must  be  what 
keeps  the  professor  so  lean.” 

“ Assistant  professor,”  David  said. 

Mrs.  Fregovich  dismissed  this  information  with  a 
wave  of  her  knitting  needle.  “Professor,  assistant, 
there’s  such  a difference,  is  there?” 

“As  far  as  salary,  yes,  there  is  a difference,”  he 

said. 

“But  there  is  an  opening  for  a full  professorship 
coming  along  very  soon  in  David’s  department  and 
perhaps  . . . ,”  Beth’s  voice  trailed  off. 

“David  has  very  little  experience  and  is 
alarmingly  young,”  her  husband  said  sadly. 

“Still,  perhaps  you  . . . ,”  she  said. 

“Cribbage  on  Sundays  is  excellent  recreation,” 
Mr.  Golden  said.  “Professor,  will  you  join  me?” 

The  professor  did  join  him  and  Popodropoules 
and  I played  checkers  — with  checkers  this  time. 
Fortunately,  I had  the  concentrative  ability  to  listen 
to  Beth  and  Mrs.  Fregovich  while  watching 
Popodropoules  for  cross-wise  jumps. 

“What  lovely  little  things  you’re  making,  Mrs. 
Fregovich,”  Beth  said  to  her. 

“Always  knitting,  I am,  for  everyone.  Lots  of 
babies  this  year  — but  no  one  is  yet  to  be  a mother 
right  away  and  this  may  be  wasted.”  Mrs.  Fregovich 
held  up  a pink  wisp  of  yarn  she  was  knitting  on. 

“I’m  sure  it  will  find  an  owner,”  Beth  said. 

After  they  had  left,  Mr.  Golden  said,  “A  nice 
young  couple,  aren’t  they?” 

“A  good  wife  should  be  in  a kitchen  taking  care 
of  babies,”  Mrs.  Fregovich  said,  shaking  her  head  and 
knitting  very  slowly. 

“There’s  time  for  that  later,”  Mr.  Golden  said. 
“Right  now  she’s  bringing  a little  extra  money  into 
the  house.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  that.” 

I never  like  to  let  these  afternoons  in  the  park 
end  without  saying  what  I think  about  what  Mrs. 


Fregovich  thinks.  So  I said  “There’s  folks  who  spend 
a lot  of  time  saying  that  the  younger  generation,  like 
my  niece  and  her  husband,  for  example,  are  flighty 
and  frivolous.  But  here’s  a couple  who  are  so  sensible 
they’ve  forgotten  what  life  is  all  about.”  I was  kind  of 
on  Mrs.  Fregovich’s  side  this  time. 

From  then  on,  Mrs.  Fregovich  had  that  thinking 
look  she  gets  now  and  then.  The  next  day  she  said* 
“if  he  should  get  this  new  job  in  his  department  at 
the  college  then  he  would  make  more  money  and 
Beth  could  stay  home  and  start  a family.” 

Popodropoules  heaved  a sigh  which  was  what  I 
call  a Fregovich  sigh.  “Best  to  see  to  things  in  a 
proper  order,  it  always  is.  First  we’ll  see  the  president 
of  the  college  and  line  up  that  job.  After  that,  we’ll 
pick  out  a name  for  the  baby.” 

Mrs.  Fregovich  paid  no  attention  to 
Popodropoules.  “Professor  Anderson  does  need 
someone  to  give  him  a little  push.  One  can  see  that 
he’s  quiet  and  afraid  to  speak  up  for  himself.” 

“Exactly  what  kind  of  push  did  you  have  in 
mind?”  I asked  her. 

She  shrugged,  “Oh,  perhaps  a word  with  his  boss 
or  a petition  or  something.” 

“You’ll  get  him  fired  or  something,” 
Popodropoules  said  heavily. 

“A  better  idea  you’ve  got,  perhaps?”  Mrs. 
Fregovich  snapped. 

“Certainly,”  Popodropoules  said  as  if  it  were  all 
elementary.  “We  go  to  some  hotel  — about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  floor  — and  Mr.  Golden  crawls  out  on  the 
ledge.  Then  he  says  he’s  going  to  jump.” 

Mr.  Golden  squirmed.  “This  is  an  idea?”  he  said. 

Popodropoules  ignored  him  and  went  on.  “Then 
they’ll  go  get  a policeman  and  a priest  or  a rabbi. 
They  always  do.  And  they’ll  try  to  talk  him  out  of  it. 
But  he’s  set  on  jumping.  Finally  one  of  us  says,  ‘Call 
Professor  Anderson,  the  psychology  professor  from 
the  university  by  the  park.  He  can  save  him!’  Then  the 
professor  comes,  says  something,  and  Mr.  Golden 
goes  back  in  the  window.  The  story  gets  in  the  paper, 
maybe  pictures,  too.  The  publicity  gets  the  position 
for  the  professor.”  He  finished  his  idea  explanation 
and  sat  back  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  stomach, 
obviously  pleased  with  his  suggestion. 

It  was  as  stupid  an  idea  as  I have  ever  heard,  but 
better  than  anything  I’d  expected  from 
Popodropoules. 

And  so  I said,  “The  only  trouble  is  Mr.  Golden 
wouldn’t  do  it.” 

Mr.  Golden  nodded,  “Mr.  Golden  wouldn’t  do 
it.” 

“On  the  other  hand,”  I said,  “maybe  we  could 
use  Mrs.  Fregovich.  She’d  go  out  on  the  ledge  to  get 
her  picture  in  the  paper.” 
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Popodropoules  looked  at  her  with  a glint  of 
hope.  “To  get  her  picture  in  the  paper,  she  would 
jump  even,”  he  said. 

“My  idea  in  a nutshell,”  Mr.  Golden  said. 

“All  your  ideas,  you  could  put  in  a nutshell,” 
Mrs.  Fregovich  sniffed. 

For  awhile  we  saw  the  professor  and  Beth  fairly 
often.  They  were  both  from  other  towns  and  so  we 
got  to  know  quite  a bit  about  them  since  they  didn’t 
have  too  many  friends  in  the  city. 

The  professor  told  us,  “You  may  think  it’s 
strange  that  I talk  about  personal  things  as  often  as  I 
do,  but  sometimes  it’s  easier  to  talk  to  people  with 
whom  you  aren’t  involved.” 

“Your  wife,  she  likes  her  job?”  Mrs.  Fregovich 
asked. 

“She  likes  it  fine,  I guess,”  he  said. 

“I  guess  that’s  right  enough.  It’s  probably  much 
more  interesting  to  work  than  to  stay  home  and  cook 
and  take  care  of  babies,”  Mrs.  Fregovich  said. 

The  professor  frowned,  “Actually,  Beth  would 
rather  not  work  — and  I’d  rather  she  didn’t.” 

“I  guess  teachers  don’t  get  paid  what  they  should 
these  days.  With  prices  these  days  ...”  Mrs. 
Fregovich  said. 

“It  isn’t  even  that,”  David  said,  “we  could  live 
adequately  on  what  I make.  Most  of  what  Beth  makes 
goes  into  our  savings.” 

“Something  in  the  bank  — this  is  man’s  best 
friend,”  Mr.  Golden  said  suddenly. 

“That  attitude  isn’t  too  popular  these  days,  Mr. 
Golden,”  David  said.  “Few  people  seem  to  realize  the 
amount  of  money  wasted  on  things  the  average 
family  doesn’t  need.  In  fact,  I’ve  just  finished  a 
clinical  study  on  the  psychology  of  what  I call 
impulse  buying.” 

Mrs.  Fregovich  put  on  her  interested  frown. 
“This  impulse  — you  think  it  is  a thing  that  is  bad?” 

“It  doesn’t  really  have  to  be,”  he  said,  “except 
that  anything  done  without  conscious  thought  is 
dangerous,  don’t  you  think?” 

He  went  on  to  explain  his  schedule  for  the  next 
few  years.  Beth  would  work  until  he  received  a 
promotion.  Until  then  he  was  writing  a book. 
Everything  was  planned  and  organized  far  in  advance. 

“Your  wife,  she  feels  the  same?”  Mrs.  Fregovich 
asked. 

“Yes,  naturally  we  discussed  this  all  before  we 
were  married,”  David  said. 

“Naturally,”  Mrs.  Fregovich  said. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a long  moment.  “Mrs. 
Fregovich,  I think  you’re  making  fun  of  me,”  he  said. 

“Time  for  fun  in  a schedule  like  that,  you  haven’t 
got,”  she  said. 

The  professor  looked  at  his  watch.  “I  was  on  my 
way  to  a class,”  he  said  and  hurried  off. 


Love 
can  bring 

two  people 
to 

each  other, 
but  only 
faith 

can  keep 

them 

together. 


L.  Binstock 


R.Ta 


Lettering  by  Rita  Barnes  '71 
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“I  hope  you’re  satisfied,”  I said  to  Mrs. 
Fregovich.  “If  we  never  see  him  again  it  would  serve 
you  right.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  some  time  before  we 
did  see  him  again  and  when  we  did  it  wasn’t  David,  it 
was  Beth.  Naturally  Mrs.  Fregovich  was  the  one  who 
spoke  first.  “The  professor,  we  haven’t  seen  him 
lately.  He’s  not  ill?” 

“No,  he’s  been  busy  lately.  So  have  I.”  She 
looked  around  at  the  trees  and  took  a deep  breath  of 
the  honeysuckle  near  the  benches.  “And  I should  be 
home  catching  up  on  my  housework  now.  But  on  a 
beautiful  day  uke  this  one,  I just  couldn’t  stay  in.” 

“You  shouldn’t  work  too  much  of  the  time,” 
Popodropoules  told  her  gently.  “People  should  go  out 
for  air  more  often.”  This  happens  to  be  an  old  theory 
of  Popodropoules’. 

“You’re  right,”  Beth  said,  “I  only  wish  I could 
get  David  to  go  out  more.  He  doesn’t  make  friends 
easily.  That’s  why  I’m  so  surprised  at  the  way  he’s 
been  with  you.”  I wasn’t  surprised.  Mrs.  Fregovich 
opens  people  up  without  their  even  knowing  it. 

“Your  husband  was  telling  us  about  your  plans,” 
Mrs.  Fregovich  told  Beth.  “It’s  a fine  thing,  to  live  on 
a budget  — so  organized  it  is.” 

“Rainy  days,  you  can  always  be  sure  of,”  Mr. 
Golden  told  her. 

“Yes,  David  does  feel  strongly  about  being 
financially  secure.  It  was  so  exciting  to  watch  our 
savings  grow  at  first.  It  made  me  want  to  economize 
more  and  more,  to  make  it  add  up  faster.” 

“I  see,”  Mrs.  Fregovich  said,  “that’s  how  life 
should  be,  though  — exciting.” 

Beth  was  watching  a young  woman  push  a baby 
carriage.  “David  and  I decided  it  was  only  right  to  put 
off  having  a family  until  we  could  provide  for  it 
properly.” 

“Do  you  like  babies?”  Mrs.  Fregovich  asked  her, 
slyly. 

“More  than  anything,”  she  said  softly. 

“I  don’t  see  the  problem,”  Mrs.  Fregovich  said. 
“Why  can’t  you  go  ahead  and  start  your  family?” 

Beth  smiled  at  her,  “When  you’ve  been  living 
according  to  a plan,  like  David’s,  you  can’t  suddenly 
change.  That’s  being  — impulsive.” 

“There  are  many  things  in  life  which  do  not 
happen  or  exist  according  to  plan,”  Mrs.  Fregovich 
said  in  her  sermon  voice.  “Babies,  for  instance.  Look 
around.  Do  you  think  all  those  buggies  are  paid  for? 
Do  you  suppose  all  those  babies  fit  into  someone’s 
schedule?”  She  waved  her  arms  around  to  indicate  all 
the  young  mothers  with  strollers  and  carriages  in  the 
park. 

Beth  looked  at  her  for  a moment.  “I  really  have 
to  be  hurrying  along,”  she  said. 


“If  anyone  ever  tells  you  that  you  are  a nosy, 
meddling  old  woman,  listen  to  them,  won’t  you?” 
Popodropopoules  said  to  Mrs.  Fregovich  as  Beth 
vanished  down  the  walk. 

Mrs.  Fregovich  picked  up  her  pink  ball  of  yarn. 
“Look  who’s  calling  other  people  old,”  she  sniffed 
and  went  on  with  her  knitting. 

We  saw  the  professor  a few  days  later.  “Look 
who’s  here,”  Mrs.  Fregovich  said.  “How  is  your 
wife?” 

“She’s  fine,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Fregovich  got  a piece  of  gum  from  her  straw 
basket  and  unwrapped  it  slowly.  “You  act  as  though 
there  was  a quarrel.  A small  misunderstanding, 
perhaps?” 

“Oh,  no,”  he  said  hastily,  “nothing  like  that.” 

“How  is  the  new  position  looking?”  Mrs. 
Fregovich  asked  him. 

“Not  too  well,”  he  said  sadly.  “There  are  two 
other  men  who  have  a better  chance.” 

“You  aren’t  going  about  it  properly,”  Mrs. 
Fregovich  told  him.  “You  should  dress  in  your 
shabbiest  suit,  tell  them  your  wife  is  expecting  and 
that  you’ve  got  to  have  more  money.” 

David  grinned.  “Being  unable  to  support  my  wife 
is  hardly  a suitable  recommendation.  Not  to  mention 
the  slight  lie  involved.  ” 

“That’s  up  to  you,”  Mrs.  Fregovich  said. 
Nothing’s  sacred  to  her. 

Then  David  said  what  I guess  Mrs.  Fregovich  had 
been  wanting  him  to  say.  “I  know  how  Beth  feels. 
I’ve  seen  how  she  looks  at  other  women  with  their 
babies.  Maybe  you  think  I’m  stubborn,  Mrs. 
Fregovich,  but  Beth  isn’t  strong.  I couldn’t  let  her  run 
the  risk  of  having  a baby  unless  I could  provide  her 
with  the  best  of  everything.” 

“Women,”  Mrs.  Fregovich  said,  “are  tougher  than 
you  think,  Professor  Anderson.” 

It  was  some  time  before  we  saw  much  of  the 
professor  again.  He  would  pass  by  and  say  Hello  but 
no  time  for  discussion.  Then  one  day  he  was  walking 
along  talking  to  himself.  An  odd  thing  for  a 
psychology  professor,  I mentioned  to  Popodropoules. 
He  might  have  walked  right  by  if  Mrs.  Fregovich 
hadn’t  called  to  him. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  “I  must  have  been  thinking 
of  something  else.” 

“Something  worrying  you?”  she  asked. 

“I  have  been  a little  concerned  about  Beth 
lately,”  he  said,  frowning. 

“A  touch  of  spring  fever,  maybe,”  Mrs.  Fregovich 

said. 

“She  seems  to  be  so  on  edge  all  the  time.  One 
minute  she’s  so  happy,  singing  to  herself,  then  first 
thing  you  know,  she’s  crying  to  herself.  It  just  isn’t 
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like  Beth,”  he  said.  We  could  see  that  he  was 
concerned. 

“Perhaps  she  should  see  a doctor,”  Mr.  Golden 
suggested. 

“Perhaps,”  David  agreed.  “She  didn’t  feel  well 
this  morning  — didn’t  eat  any  breakfast  at  all.  I 
wanted  her  to  stay  home  from  work  but  she 
wouldn’t.  Of  course  it  might  have  been  the  pickled 
herring.” 

Popodropoules  looked  up,  “Pickled  herring?” 

“Yes,  last  night  about  eleven,  she  insisted  on 
eating  the  pickled  herring  we  keep  for  hors  d’oeuvres. 
The  whole  can,  too,”  David  said. 

Mrs.  Fregovich  said  “Aha!”  as  if  that  explained 
the  whole  thing. 

David  looked  at  her  and  smiled  suddenly,  “Do 
you  think  . . . ?” 

Mrs.  Fregovich  nodded,  “Think  — I do.” 

“I’d  better  be  getting  home,”  David  said. 

“Don’t  buy  her  flowers  or  anything,”  Mrs. 
Fregovich  said  as  she  knitted  slowly.  “Flowers  are 
what  I call  — impulsive  buying.” 

The  professor  looked  at  her  and  repeated, 
“Impulsive  buying?” 

“Like  in  the  clinical  study  you  did.  I remember 
one  time  — a long  time  ago  — when  things  hadn’t 
been  going  well  for  a while.  There  was  no  money  in 
the  house  for  groceries  or  rent  and  my  husband  and  I 
had  been  having  words.  So  I was  thinking  to  myself, 
what’s  the  point  of  going  on.  When  the  door  opened 
and  Mr.  Fregovich  was  standing  there  with  a big 
bunch  of  lilacs.  I couldn’t  give  you  any  idea  of  what 
the  argument  was  about,  but  the  lilacs  I’ll  never 
forget.” 

She  looked  up  at  the  professor,  “A  small  thing, 
but  women  don’t  always  act  according  to  psychology 
books.” 

David  stood  up.  “I  passed  a fellow  selling  lilacs 
only  moments  ago,”  he  said  as  he  grabbed  his  sweater 
from  the  table  top  and  hurried  off. 

“Professor,”  Mrs.  Fregovich  called  after  him, 
“about  that  promotion,  you  will  get  it,  you  know  — 
someday.” 

“You  know,  I think  you’re  right,”  he  said.  This 
from  an  educated  college  professor  to  the  world’s 
greatest  storehouse  of  ignorance  and  misinformation. 

“And  when  you  give  her  the  flowers,  give  her 
some  kind  words  and  a hug  or  something,  even  if  it 
isn’t  on  the  budget,”  she  said. 

“Right,”  the  professor  smiled. 

She  watched  him  cut  across  the  grass.  “So  much 
innocence  in  one  little  head,”  she  clucked. 

“It’s  not  easy  to  get  an  education,  cooped  up  in  a 
classroom  all  day,  you  know,”  Popodropoules  told 
her  brightly.  “One  small  thing,  though.  By  what  right 
do  you  guarantee  the  professor  his  promotion?” 


Mrs.  Fregovich  raised  one  gray  eyebrow.  She 
began  putting  her  knitting  back  into  the  straw  basket. 
“Why  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  any 
doubts,  do  you?”  she  said.  “A  smart  young  man  like 
David?  Of  course  he’ll  get  it.  Maybe  not  this  year  or 
maybe  not  even  next  year.  But  he  will  sooner  or  later. 
When  it  happens  isn’t  important.  The  professor’s 
trouble  is  he  thinks  he  can  make  a schedule  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  But  nobody  knows  what’s  going 
to  happen  next  week,  even.  Today  is  all  we  can  do 
anything  about.  People  just  can’t  put  other  people  on 
a lifetime  schedule.” 

“One  more  thing,”  Popodropoules  said  to  her. 
“Always  we  hear  about  the  late  Mr.  Fregovich.  He  is 
the  ‘loafer,’  the  ‘no-good.’  Now  it  is  Fregovich  the 
great  lilac  buyer.  Something  here  just  doesn’t  sound 
right.” 

At  first  I thought  she  wasn’t  going  to  answer  him 
but  she  sat  back  dowly.  “If  you  are  going  to  split 
hairs,  Mr.  Popodropoules,  technically,  ne  didn’t  give 
me  any  lilacs.” 

“You  mean  you  made  the  whole  thing  up?”  I 
asked  her.  “It  never  really  happened?” 

“Of  course  it  happened.”  she  said.  “Not  to  me, 
maybe,  but  why  bother  the  professor  with  the 
details?” 

Popodropoules  looked  at  her.  “I  got  to  give  you 
credit.  The  way  you  told  it,  I could  almost  see  it 
happening.” 

She  closed  her  basket  and  looked  across  the  park. 
“People  like  to  look  back,”  she  said,  “and  remember 
all  the  good  times.  Only  sometimes  there’s  some  good 
times  you’ve  never  had.  So  you  borrow  a little  here 
and  a little  there.  Who  does  it  hurt?  Here’s  a nice 
young  couple  with  no  good  times  at  all.  It’s  like 
they’re  in  a dark  room  and  couldn’t  see  each  other. 
All  I did  was  raise  the  shade  and  let  a little  light  in  — 
to  give  them  a good  time.  A little  story  was  all  right,  I 
think,  quite  all  right.” 

Soon  Mr.  Golden,  who  had  been  silent  awhile, 
said,  “It’s  hot.” 

Popodropoules  looked  up  from  the  table  top 
checker  board.  “You  noticed?”  he  said. 

Mr.  Golden  turned  to  Mrs.  Fregovich  and  said,  “I 
was  thinking  of  walking  over  and  having  an  ice  cream 
soda.  Will  you  join  me?” 

Mrs.  Fregovich  stared  at  him,  speechless.  Only  a 
few  seconds,  but  for  her,  a record.  Then  she  said,  “A 
pleasure,  Mr.  Golden,  a real  pleasure.” 

He  held  out  his  arm,  she  took  hold  of  it,  and  they 
walked  away.  A real  nice  couple  — solid-looking,  I 
would  say. 

Mr.  Popodropoules  said,  “I  got  a funny  feeling.  A 
day  like  this,  anything  could  happen.” 

He  was  rignt.  He  played  me  an  entire  game  of 
checkers  and  didn’t  try  to  cross-jump  me  once. 
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Pattern  of  Life 

Noah  saved  his  people  from  the  floods, 

Evil  ones  merited  death  — the  others  the  waters  fed; 
The  life  of  the  waves  took  the  prize, 

And  nothing  remained  for  the  dead. 

The  question  is  not  why  or  how 
But  will  history  repeat  what  is  said. 

Janet  Parisi  '70 

First  Pay  Day 

Sunlight  splintered 
Through  the  prism 
Of  the  eye 
Air  smelling  green 
Through  the  concrete 
Of  the  sky 
Dust  in  the  street 
Full  of  friendship 
To  the  touch 
Grapes,  he  paid  for 
Proudly  purple 
To  the  taste 
Manhood  reflected 
In  the  proud  smile 
On  his  face 

Judy  J.  Stoll  '69 

Wooden  Sphere 

Trying  to  hold  time— 

the  sphere  moves  too  quickly. 

Clutching  for  memories  that 
crumble  between  my  fingers. 

Attempting  to  stop  the  world  — 
stale  the  new  happenings; 
grasp  all  the  holes 
that  are  open  for  tiny  fingers; 

Clinging  to  that  wooden  sphere  — 
the  result . . . splinters. 

Janet  Parisi  '70 


So  Very  Tiny 

So  very  tiny,  so  very  vague, 

The  movement  which  can  change 
a friend 
To  lover. 

A word,  a look,  a careful, 
well-timed  touch, 

And  the  gold  of  friendship 
vanishes 

To  wild,  free  worlds  of 
Wonder . . . 

It  did  come  quickly.  And  was 
it  you  or  me 
Who  twisted  fate  until 
The  clear,  cool  patterns  of 
Our  lives  entwined  themselves 
In  tangled  moments  of  some 
Heaven? 

Linda  Fulmer  '68 


The  Dream 

I remember 
dead  cold  sand  and 
live  green  grass 
crying  for  existence 
in  a choking  world. 

I remember 

a white  moon  spreading 

its  brightness  on  a water 

that  is  never  still 

but  always  coming  in  to  me  . . . 

then  going  back 

to  itself. 

Pauline  Morin  '69 
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Reflection 


Sister  Mary  Catherine  Zimmerman  '69 


Lent 


is 


dynamically  submissive,  docile,  obedient  — 

to  the  will  of  the  Father. 


Lent  is 

a sharp,  poignant,  piercing  reminder 

that  “man  was  made  from  dust 
and  into  dust 
he  shall  return.  ” 


Lent 

hews  from  the  rock  of  indifference 

a man  sensitive  to  salvation 
and  quarries  from  the  pit  of  despair 

a man  renewed  in  hope. 

“The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 

has  become  the  cornerstone.  ” 


Lent  is  a catecumenate 

giving  Baptismal  birth 

to  a new  individual, 
a new  member  of  the 
community, 

a Christian  — a son  of  the  Father,  in  union  with  Christ, 

renewed  in  the  Spirit. 

Lent  is  a man  consenting  to  be  formed 
...  in  the  darkness  of  faith 
. . . by  the  tool  of  other  men 
. . . by  the  chisel  of  daily  life 


. . . by  penance  of  the  mind 
...  by  chastisement  of  the  will 
. . . by  purification  of  the  heart. 

Lent  is  a time 

for  rending  the  garments  of  the  heart, 
for  lifting  up  our  souls  to  the  Lord. 
Lent  is  our  way  to  the  altar  of  God. 
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Bellow  end  Baldwin 


Diane  Pinkley  '69 


Critics,  authors,  and  authorities  in 

literature  agree  that  the  novel  today  is  less  popular 
than  the  biography.  If  this  supposition  is  true,  the 
cause  does  not  lie  in  a shortage  of  good  novelists  or 
subject  material.  Contemporary  writers  have  as  their 
subject  matter  the  problems,  doubts,  and  frustrations 
of  twentieth  century  man.  For  the  most  part  they 
deal  with  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
environments  common  to  members  of  the  upper  and 
lower  middle  class. 

Two  contemporary  writers  unusually  aware  of 
the  human  dilemma  are  Saul  Bellow  and  James 
Baldwin.  Because  both  men  are  members  of  minority 
groups,  Jewish  and  Negro  respectively,  Bellow  and 
Baldwin  are  able  to  furnish  particular,  exact  insights 
into  the  conflicts  and  problems  present  between  man 
and  his  neighbor.  At  the  same  time,  in  different  ways, 
both  writers  are  able  to  transcend  their  minority 
backgrounds  in  order  to  picture,  with  acute  accuracy 
and  realism,  the  human  condition  in  general. 


Saul  Bellow  has  long  been  recognized  as  a major 
Jewish  writer.  In  general,  Bellow  is  recognized  for  his 
superb  sense,  at  once  grave  and  vibrant,  of  the 
intricacies  of  personal  relationships.  He  has  an 
extraordinary  ability  to  grasp  the  moment  and 
capture  the  essence  of  the  human  experience;  he  can 
outline  what  must  seem  to  others  an  uncannily 
accurate  picture  of  themselves.  Mr.  Bellow  writes 
with  great  mastery  of  style,  with  explicit,  clear-cut 
language,  with  brilliance  of  thought. 

On  the  surface,  Bellow’s  The  Victim  is  a 
competent  story  about  a solemn  and  touchy  Jew 
accused  by  a Gentile  of  having  ruined  him.  The 
Gentile  (Albee)  is  fired  from  his  job  and  feels  that  the 
Jew  (Asa)  has  hated  him  for  anti-Jewish  remarks  and 
has  subtly  discredited  him  with  his  boss.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  men  takes  on  new 
dimensions  when  Albee  moves  in  with  Asa.  Though 
Asa  seems  dark,  stern,  and  powerful,  he  is  prey  to 
suspicious  fights  that  are  the  counterparts  of  Albee’s. 


Therefore,  Jew  and  Gentile  share  unconsciously  the 
general  ills  and  abandonment  of  humanity. 

Another  of  Bellow’s  novels,  Dangling  Man, 
illustrates  perfectly  man’s  abandonment  and 
isolation.  Joseph,  awaiting  a call  to  military  duty, 
confronts  the  raw  emptiness  of  his  future  and 
searches  for  values  by  which  he  can  live.  Mind  set  free 
from  the  pattern  of  orderly  living,  free  of  people, 
attitudes  and  emotions,  Joseph  sees  with  the 
dispassionate  eyes  of  the  painter,  examining  coldly 
his  wife,  father,  friends,  and  his  knowledge  of 
himself. 

Bellow,  though  masterful  at  describing 
specifically  Jewish  situations,  describes  accurately 
and  realistically  a more  general  range  of  man’s 
experience.  He  is  able  to  represent  the  joys,  fears,  and 
problems  in  the  drama  of  universal  man. 

In  Seize  the  Day,  Bellow  attempts  to  discover 

f)attern  and  meaning  in  the  hidden  fantasies  of  man 
iving  in  a mechanized  urban  world.  Tommy  Wilhelm 
has  lost  incentive,  job,  and  wife.  He  is  an  overgrown 
child  persecuted  from  all  sides:  an  overly-strict  father 
is  indifferent  to  his  problems,  a wily  doctor 
patronizingly  gives  advice  and  takes  his  money.  Here 
we  are  able  to  see  ourselves  — as  we  swim  in  self-pity, 
as  we  nurse  our  wounds,  as  we  ask  for  help,  as  we 
play  the  fool.  Bellow,  with  great  clarity,  creates  a 
mirror  which  exactly  reflects  all  of  humanity’s  image. 

Herzog  is  Bellow’s  greatest  novel.  It  is  the  story 
of  Moses  Herzog,  great  sufferer,  joker  and  moaner, 
cuckold,  charmer,  a man  of  our  time.  Seeing  himself 
as  a survivor,  not  only  of  his  private  disasters,  but  also 
those  of  the  age,  Herzog  cannot  keep  from  asking 
what  he  calls  the  “piercing”  questions.  The  answers 
he  finds  matter  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  of 
humankind.  Herzog’s  voice,  for  all  its  wildness, 
strangeness,  and  foolishness,  is  the  voice  of  a 
civilization  — our  civilization.  The  great  theme  of  the 
book  is  existence  itself;  Bellow  is  concerned  with  the 
overriding,  existential  question:  “What  is  it  that  keeps 
us  going  in  the  face  of  our  crimes,  our  follies,  our 
passions,  our  sorrows?” 
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BELLOW  AND  BALDWIN 


James  Baldwin  forcefully  and  unashamedly 
attacks  several  of  America’s  basic  problems.  He  shows 
extraordinary  sensitivity  and  skill  in  dealing  with  the 
human  condition.  He  is,  of  course,  best  known  for  his 
powerful,  eloquent  literary-political  essays  that  are  a 
final  plea  and  warning  to  end  the  racial  nightmare. 

Baldwin  is  a recognized  master  of  creation  of 
atmosphere  and  mood.  He  embodies  his  insights  in 
breathing,  violently-different  characters,  and  drives 
home  his  message  with  tremendous  intensity  and 
force.  Baldwin  crashes  through  all  barriers  of  sex, 
color,  and  contemporary  conventions.  He  writes 
brilliantly,  beautifully,  bitterly.  He  explores  many 
themes  — the  relations  between  blacks  and  whites, 
the  role  of  the  Negro  in  America,  the  question  of 
sexual  and  spiritual  identity  — in  a relentless,  violent, 
vivid  style  that  invokes  absolute  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  reader. 

Go  Tell  It  On  the  Mountain,  Baldwin’s  first 
novel,  covers  one  day  in  the  lives  of  a religious  Negro 
family.  He  pictures  the  hopelessness  of  the  Harlem 
ghetto  and  the  desperation  of  a family  lost  and 
searching,  suffering  for  salvation.  John,  a young 
Negro  boy,  suffers  in  the  church  as  he  waits  “to  be 
saved.”  John  is  a Negro  in  the  Negro  church,  but  the 
doubt  and  frustration  Baldwin  records  here  applies  to 
all  of  us  at  one  time  or  another. 

Outside  the  boundary  of  white  human 
experience,  however,  is  Baldwin’s  powerful  and  bitter 
portrayal  of  the  hopelessness,  fear,  and  filth  of  the 
Harlem  ghetto.  In  passion,  poetry,  hate  and  love  but 
especially  love,  in  the  highest  sense,  Mr.  Baldwin 
explains  in  The  Fire  Next  Time  what  it  is  like  to  be  a 
Negro  in  America.  Rather  than  a novel,  it  is  a 
compassionate  and  eloquent  sermon,  written  for  our 
time  and  demanding  self-examination  from  anyone 
who  reads  it.  Baldwin’s  warning  to  the  white  people 
of  America  shows  that  Negro  distrust,  hate  and  fear 
will  continue  unless  the  white  people  cease  their  cruel 
discrimination,  hate  politics,  and  irrational  vengeance. 
He  reasons  that  the  cause  of  race  hatred  is  that 
neither  blacks  nor  whites  really  know  themselves. 
Each  race  fears  its  own  “heart  of  darkness,”  its  own 
capacity  for  hatred  and  evil,  and  therefore  lashes  out 
blindly  at  anyone  else  who  might  discover  the  truth. 

In  Another  Country,  the  protagonist  is  a Negro 
enmeshed  in  human  sorrow,  not  just  a victim  of 
underprivilege,  segregation,  and  violence.  Baldwin’s 
handling  of  the  flashbacks  so  that  they  show  the  past 
without  interrupting  the  drama  of  the  present  is 
skillful.  He  never  descends  into  the  provincialism  that 
has  made  so  many  Negro  novels  read  like  footnotes  to 
Myrdal’s  An  American  Dilemma. 

Bellow  and  Baldwin  approach  the  theme  of 
“man’s  inhumanity  to  man”  in  different  ways. 
Baldwin  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  racial  problem. 


and  sometimes  angrily,  always  forcefully  and 
skillfully,  fights  back.  He  plunges  to  the  human  heart 
of  the  matter,  dares  to  point  an  accusing  finger,  and 
strips  bare  the  conscience  of  white  America.  Bellow, 
on  the  other  hand,  a product  of  centuries  of  Jewish 
suffering,  does  not  fight  back  but  quietly  accepts  his 
lot  and  goes  on  living.  It  may  be  that  Jews  are 
accustomed  to  and  indeed,  almost  expect, 
discrimination,  cruelty,  and  maltreatment.  Baldwin 
rages  over  Negro  slavery  one  hundred  years  old,  while 
Bellow  remains  calm  over  Jewish  persecution 
centuries  old.  Mr.  Baldwin  no  doubt  feels  that  the 
desperate  immediacy  of  the  Negro  condition  requires 
stern  warning,  impassioned  plea,  eloquent  polemic. 
Mr.  Bellow  rests  with  the  knowledge  that  the  very 
enormity  of  centuries  of  persecution  must  one  day 
rest  heavily  on  humanity’s  conscience. 

Both  Bellow’s  works  and  Baldwin’s  depend  on 
the  narrative  skills  which  the  writers  possess.  Their 
novels  depend  on  intensification  of  effect:  by 

tightness  of  structure,  by  limitation  on  time,  by  rigid 
economy  in  structure  of  scene,  by  placement  and 
juxtaposition  of  scenes,  by  the  unsaid  and  the 
withheld,  by  the  muting  of  action.  Mr.  Bellow  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  are  two  novelists  doing  their  best  to  give 
accurate,  realistic,  and  truthful  pictures  of  life  as  they 
see  it. 


End  of  Day 

Red-ember  Sun 
Lingering 

On  brink  of  night 


Blue-goblet  moon 
Hurrying 

To  catch  its  light. 


Judy  J.  Stoll  '69 
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Aspen  Poem 


Merely  being  in  the  thin  air  does  it 

though  I’ve  never  understood  how  mountain  flowers 

keep  their  yellow  colors 

this  high  up 

without  at  least  partially 
becoming  the  air  around  them. 


The  sky  up  here  crowds  out  the  top  trees, 
clouds 

wind 

down 

the  valleys  where 
the  air  is  rich, 
but  there  are  flowers 
above  the  clouds 
leaning 

dizzily  over  the  mountain’s  edge 
keeping  their  yellow  colors 
in  the  thin 

air. 

Diane  Pinkley  '69 


How  I Get  from  Day  to  Day 

My  life 
of  Koolaid 
and  bacon 
here  in  Aspen 
is  normal 
in  context 
of  my  life 
at  the 
gas  station 
where  I 

give  Hoola-Hoop 
lessons 
on  the  side. 

Diane  Pinkley  '69 


The  more  faithfully  you 
listen  to  the  voice  within 
you,  the  better  you  will 
hear  what  is  sounding 
outside. 

And  only  he  who  lis- 
tens can  speak. 

Is  this  the  starting 


point  o 

the  road 

to- 

wards 

:he 

union  of 

your  two 

dreams  — to 

be  allowed 

in  clarity 

°f 

mind  to 

mirror  life  and 

in  purity 

of  heart 

to 

mold  it? 

Dag  Hammar&kjold 


Lettering  by 

Sister  M.  Catherine  Zimmerman  '69 
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GOLDEN  ECHO 


